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CATS. 


WE must go back to the history of that wonderful 
people, the Egyptians, to find the first mention of 
cats. They were then so prized that they took a 
high place among the sacred animals. When a cat 
died a natural death, people mourned in a regularly 
appointed manner. The remains were embalmed 
with costly drugs and spices, so that cat mummies 
have been preserved in the same way as great 
monarchs. From some Egyptian paintings, it 
appears that sportsmen took them out in boats to 
take water-fowl, as we should use retriever dogs ; 
but Sir J. G. Wilkinson finds it difficult to believe 
that they would take the water. Cambyses took 
Pelusis by depending upon the Egyptian venera- 
tion for the cat. He gave each soldier a live cat 
instead of a shield, and the garrison surrendered, 
rather than injure the animals. It has been 
supposed that the cat owed its consecration and 
divine honours among the Egyptians to a peculiar 
physical attribute, the contractibility and dilata- 
bility of the pupil of the eye—exhibiting a 
mysterious illustration of the moon’s changes. 
This seems to be borne out by the statement of 
Fosbroke in his Encyclopedia of Antiquities, that 
the cat was the symbol of the moon, or Isis. 

A writer in Notes and Queries (first series, x. 507) 
says the only language, so far as he can ascertain, in 
which the word for cat is significant is the Zend, 
where the word gatu, almost identical with the 
Spanish gato, means a place—a word particularly 
expressive in reference to this animal, whose attach- 
ment is peculiar to place, and not to person. The in- 
ference is that Persia is the original habitat of the 
cat, where that animal exists in its most perfect state. 
He thinks it was probably introduced into Europe 
from Spain, because the Spanish word is almost 
identical with the Zend. As the Zend, the lan- 
guage of Zoroaster, is a dead one, akin to the 
Sanscrit, and gave place to the Persian (which 
dates from the Arabic invasion of the seventh 
century), the inference is that the cat had been 
domesticated in Europe prior to that century. 


The following quotation from Pennant respecting 
the old Welsh laws makes it almost certain that 
cats are not aborigines in these islands: ‘Our 
ancestors seem to have had a high sense of the 
utility of this animal. That excellent prince, 
Howel Dda, or Howel the Good, did not think it 
beneath him, among his laws, &c. relating to the 
prices of animals (Leges Walliz), to include that of 
the cat, and to describe the qualities it ought to 
have. The price of a kitling before it could see was 
to be a penny; till it caught a mouse, twopence. 
It was required besides that it should be perfect in 
its senses of hearing and seeing, have the claws 
whole, and be a good mouser; but if it failed in 
any of these qualities, the seller was to forfeit to 
the buyer the third part of its value. If any one 
stole or killed the cat that guarded the prince’s 
granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece 
and lamb ; or as much wheat as, when poured on 
the cat suspended by its tail, the head touching 
the floor, would form a heap high enough to cover 
the tip of the former.’ 

Cats are seldom mentioned in the medieval ro- 
mances as pets. There was a prejudice against 
them, probably on account of their supposed connec- 
tion with witchcraft. Mr Wright, in his Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments, figures an old lady and 
her cats from a carving on one of the misereres in 
Minster Church, Isle of Thanet. It is curious that 
the English Rule of Nuns of the early part of the 
thirteenth century forbids the nuns to keep any 
‘beast’ but a cat. In medieval carvings, we 
frequently see subjects reversing the usual rela- 
tions of animals one to another. In old French 
this was called le monde bestorné, equivalent to, 
‘the world turned upside down.’ On one of the 
misereres in Great Malvern Church, the writer of 
this paper observed a carving shewing two rats 
hanging a cat. 

The various names for the cat—French, chat ; 
Italian, gatto; Latin, catus; Arabic, kite kitta ; 
Welsh, cath; Persian, chat—are derived probably 
from the sound made by the animal when spitting. 
Gibbe, or Gib, applied to the male cat, is a contrac- 
tion for Gilbert, as that name was formerly applied 
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to a cat, as Tom is now. Chaucer (Romance of the 
Rose) translates Thibert le Cas by Gibbe our cat.* 
The Rev. S. Lysons, in a work called The Model 
Merchant of the Middle Ages, published in 1860, 
gives a considerable number of facts to shew that 
the story of Whittington and his Cat is not a myth. 
Several facts in his account of the matter seem 
indisputable. At the age of twenty-five, Richard 
(son of William de Whityngdon, lord of the 
manor of Paunt by Gloucestershire, and born 1361) 
was so rich as to be able to lend Philip Man 
his maternal uncle by half-blood, five hun 
pounds (five thousand pounds in those days). It 
is quite certain that he married his master’s 
daughter, Alice Fitzwarren, and became thrice lord 
mayor of London, namely, in 1397, 1406, and 1419. 
On one occasion he lent one thousand en (or 
ten thousand pounds of our currency) to Henry IV. 
His profits as a London mercer must have been 
very lucrative. With Richard Harweden, he rebuilt 
the nave of Westminster Abbey in 1415, and at 
his sole cost built and endowed St Michael Pater- 
noster, the Guildhall chapel, and gave as much as 
four thousand pounds of our money towards supply- 
ing the library of the Grayfriars’ Monastery in 
Newgate Street with books. The cat story does not, 
however, rest on so sure a foundation. Mr Keight- 
ley thinks that in 1375, when the celebrated voyage 
is supposed to have been made, the west coast 
of ca was nearly as unknown to ae as 
America. Mr Lysons replies, that in 1344 (thirty- 
one —_ before the cat theory), according to 
Hackluyt, Macham, an Englishman, discovered the 
island of Madeira, off the west coast of Africa, and 
sailed along the coast of Morocco; and upon his 
information many adventurers went out. Travellers 
have mentioned the enormous amount of rats, and 
the scarcity of cats, in West Africa. The Machams, 
or Machins, appear to be an old Gloucestershire 
family, still resident in the county, some now 
living on the pro which in the medieval 
period belonged to the Fitzwarrens. As Mr Lysons 
remarks, it would be interesting to trace whether 
Hugh Fitzwarren sent his venture out on hearing 
of his neighbour's arene On August 16, 1862, 
Mr Lysons was able to add a remarkable confirma- 
tion of his theory. On that date he communicated 
to Notes and Queries the discovery of a sculptured 
stone in basso-relievoin Westgate Street, Gloucester, 
representing young Whittington with his cat in his 
arms. An ancient rent-roll in the possession of 
the corporation of Gloucester (c. 1460) supplies the 
information that the house (in the foundation of 
which the relic was disco a to the 
great-nephew of the Lord Mayor Whittin; Two 
able logists, Mesars Franks and Albert Way, 
saw the stone at the Worcester congress of the 
Archeological Institute, and pronounced it of the 
fifteenth century. ‘ This discovery,’ _ Mr Lysons, 
‘must, I think, set at rest for ever all question on 
the subject of the cat; but if sceptics will still 
contend that “there was no part of the known 
world to which a cat could be sent to realise a sum 


according 
ancient word for a none, and was craich-cradle, the 
manger which held the holy child. In Wicliffe’s ver- 
sion of the Bible, c. 1380 (St Luke, ii. 7), we have: ‘And 
sche bare hir first borun sone, and wlappid hym in 
clothis; and leide hym in a cracche.’ The 


sufficient to lay the foundation of any person’s 
fortune,” let me refer them to the state of things 
in Morocco, even down to 1780, as described in 
Lempriere’s Tour to Morocco, in Pinkerton’s Voyages 
(xv. 736), where it is related as “a singular circum- 
stance, that in the immediate vicinity of Morocco, 
for some distance round the city, the ground is 
totally occupied by a great number of rats, of a 
larger species than any I had before seen, which 
burrow underground like rabbits, and allowstrangers 
to approach very near before they retire to their 
holes.”’ It is curious that Pennant, speaking of the 
rebuilding of Newgate by Whittington’s executors, 
says ‘his statue, with the cat, remained in a niche 
to its final demolition on the rebuilding of the 
present prison.’ * 

We turn to Brand’s Popular Antiquities for the 
folk-lore of cats. Melton, in his Astrologaster, 
says: ‘When the cat washes her face over her 
eares, we shall have great store of raine.’ The 
sneezing of a cat was considered a lucky omen to a 
bride who was to be married the next day. In 
Willsford’s Nature Secrets, ‘cats coveting the 
fire more than ordinary, or licking their feet and 
trimming the hair of their heads and mustachios, 

s rainy weather.’ In the Statistical Account 
of Scotland it is stated that if a cat was permitted 
to leap over a corpse, it portended misfortune. 

The tribe Felide comprise cats, lions, tigers, 
leopards, and lynxes. The skeleton of a cat is 
nearly a miniature representation of that of a 
tiger or lion. The ethmoid bone is very compli- 
in the cat, and senses of and 

earing very acute. But it is quite unnecessary 
for us to describe the peoaliarities and attributes 
of the cat; we must content ourselves by noting 
some of its varieties. The Angora cat is a very 
beautiful object, with fine silvery hair. 

The Persian cat is often more silky in appear- 
ance than the Angora, though the colour is 
different, being gray. Pure white Persians, with 
blue eyes, are most beautiful animals; but, strange 
to say, they are always deaf. Those exhibited at 
the recent Cat Show at the Crystal Palace had this 
a. Some years ago, there was a white 

ersian cat at Alles Rectory, near Coventry, 
quite deaf. Of her many kittens, those quite 
white were always deaf, but those with the least 
colour could hear well. The Isle of Man produces 
the tailless cat, a very curious variety. When 
these are crossed with an ordinary tailed cat, the 
progeny exhibits the intermediate stages between 
tail and no tail. 

A tortoise-shell Tom cat .is extremely rare. Mr 
Broderip, writing in 1847, says: ‘A friend, not 
less noted for his scientific labours than his fund 


* The Cat was often used in London signs. The Cat 
and Parrot was in 1612 the sign of Thomas Paner, a book- 
seller near the Royal Exchange. We have also the Cat 
and Cage, and Cat and Lion. Some say the Cat and 
Fiddle may have originated with the sign of a certain 
Caton a stanch Protestant in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Mr Hotten points out that if so, it must have lost its 
appellation very soon, for as —_ as 1589 we find ‘ Henry 
Carr, sign of the Catte and Fidle in the Old Chaunge.’ 
The Catherine Wheel sign, put up sometimes in honour 
of Catherine of Aragon, queen of Henry VIII., was by the 
Puritans changed into the Cat and Wheel. The Catherine 


Wheel was a common sign in the medieval period, being, 


adopted from its being the of the order of the 
knizhts of St Catherine of unt Sinai. (Hotten’s 
History of Signboards. 
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of anecdotes, tells us that some Nap: or 
(by ’r Lady om years ago, a tortoise-shell Tom 
cat was exhibited in Piccadilly, where the Liver- 
owagers and spinsters thron to the levee, as 
was recorded in the caricatures of the day. e 
hundred guineas, says our philosophical friend of 
many tales, was the price asked ; and I saw many 
a longing, lingering, coroneted coach at the door 
of the exhibition room.’ Cats and spinsters are 
not always associated, for at the Crystal Palace 
show, of the prizes offered, thirty-two were _— 
by gentlemen, fifteen by married ladies, and only 
four by spinsters. Mohammed had a favourite cat; 
that of Petrarch was at its death placed in,a niche 
in his room ; and Dr Johnson took great delight 
in ——s home oysters for his cat when it was 
ill. Mrs Griggs of Southampton Row, who died 
January 16, 1792, left in her house eighty-six 
living, and twenty-eight dead cats. She left one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to maintain her 
black servant and the cats. No one could paint 
a cat like Gottfried Mind, who died at Bern in 
1814. He actually had eight hundred live ones, 
but these were ordered to be killed, as some were 
believed to be mad. 

A writer in Notes and Queries observes that he 
has observed of the Nemophylla plant, that before 
the seed has been a week in the ground, all the 
cats in the neighbourhood will come and roll them- 
selves on the place where it is sown. In order to 
test this, he sowed some in a large vase in the 
centre of a plot of and long before the seed 
— he noticed three or four cats on the top 
of the vase. They howd to like valerian also, for 
To in Fourfooted Beasts, 1658, says : ‘ The root 
of the herb valerian (commonly called Phu) is very 
like to the eye of a cat, and wheresoever it groweth, 
if cats come thereunto, they instantly dig it up for 
the love thereof.’ He also says cats ‘ cannot abide 
rue ;’ and observes, ‘to keep cats from hunting 
hens, they used to tie a little wild rue under their 
wings.’ 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—FROM FLORENCE TO MIRIAM. 
Tue Firs, May 186-. 


My peEaREst MrrtaM—Your letter has surprised | good 


me very much. I oe I must not venture to 
but I you can 
ave it to leave my mind as 

as it ound it. I cannot hel thinking yeo.ans 
uading, or forcing, pitas. 4 into that sort of 
ard frivolity—I don’t know any other name for it 
—which is in reality not a bit like you. You can- 
not make me believe that you are really satisfied 
to think yourself less dear to your husband than 
you were ; if it were only for your pride’s sake, I 
am sure you could not welcome such a convic- 
tion. The mere notion- of its being the case 
is indeed absurd. A man so entirely devoted 
to you, to be changed, rendered indifferent, by a 
ridiculous: notion, quite as humiliating to himself 
as to you. You will laugh, and say how like me it 
is to be im in the first place by the senti- 
of the circumstances related in your 
letter. The sentimental aspect of a relation which 
must last all one’s life, and is the most important 
in life, always seems to be worthy of attention ; 


for, after all, a good deal of us is sentiment, you 
know, and cannot be got rid of. I cannot think it, 
and I am sure it is only a result of the queer notion 
Mr St Quentin has taken into his head. I have 
always heard and read that jealousy is the most 
unaccountable of all passions, and I can easil 
imagine its prompting a man to a kind of repri 
—the ‘if you don’t care for me, I don’t care for 
you,’ kind of thing. But, rely on it, your power 
over your husband’s feelings is really. 

and, if you would only use it wisely, you wo 
both be happy. I do not mean by a ‘model 
couple’ in your sense. I pity him, very much, 
I must say: there is something in my own 
heart, happily for me, never yet roused, which fills 
me with compassion for jealous people ; they must 
be so miserable ; and I never could blame Mr St 
Quentin for disliking me. You ought. to: be able 
to pity him. He can’t help it, I sup and 
perhaps he may consider that a kind of side-winded 
compliment. 

I cannot tell you the pleasure with which I 
learned that you are in Paris, It is such a relief 
to know that you are so near, to know that you 
could come, if it were necessary, at something SS 
than the cost in fatigue and inconvenience of a 
journey from Rome ; for I must tell you, before I 
go on to other subjects, that I don’t agree with 
you that there is nothing to be immediately 
alarmed about in your father’s state of health. 
You can have no idea of the panic I get into: some- 
times lest he should die without being reconciled 
to Walter, without seeing him, without learning 
the truth from his son. There is nothing so dread- 
ful as death, when an unreconciled q remains ; 
and I am sure Walter, little as he thinks so now, 
would feel it dreadfully. Besides, he is, though not 
wholly, yet gravely, in the wrong. I feel that more 
and more deeply every day, not all that my 
utmost efforts can accomplish can ever atone for the 
deception which Walter has practised on his father. 
I don’t mean in my being here—that is» quite a 
secondary matter; the original ae of our 
marriage ‘is what I mean; and far above all my 
own loneliness without him, solicitude about. hi 
and longing for his return, is the desire I f 
that he his father should not for ever 
estranged. I pray more earnestly for that than 
I ever prayed for anything in my life. I see a 

deal of Mr Clint now, every day, and I 
watch closely for any indication that he is think- 
ing of Walter, or is softening towards him. I have 
not found any, with all my watching ; but-perhaps 
he is on his guard, being suspicious of me. I think 
he is a man who would resent its being surmised 
that he had changed his mind, and, of course, he 
cannot doubt but that I would tell you anything 
I could find out. 

Indeed, dear Miriam, he is failing. Mr Martin 
is, I am convinced, aware that his state is precari- 
ous, although he still persists in going about, and 
there is no apparent alteration in his ways or in 
the ways of the house. What you say about his 
being a strong man, and resisting his terrible habit 
for a long time, is true ; but I am not sure that the 
break-down is not all the more complete and hope- 
less when it comes. I have had much less diffi- 
culty than I could have anticipated in getting into 


the position I hoped for here. The servants don’t 
like me, of course—it is not to be expected that 


they should—but, then, they dislike and fear him. 
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so much, that they are quite satisfied with any 
arrangement, however it may savour of favouritism, 
which removes the task of waiting upon him, in 
some degree, off them, and puts it on me. The last 
time he was confined to the house for three days— 
of course, after a bout of solitary drinking, which 
he said was gout—I answered his bell, as if by 
accident, and told Mrs Ritchie I thought there was 
no other servant about ; and that I had no objec- 
tion to do so habitually when I was in your room, 
and therefore close to his. The result is, I attend 
on him constantly, and since then he has been 
better, and I have been requested to resume my 
piano-playing in the evenings—which puzzles the 
servants, I can see ; but Mrs Ritchie condescends to 
approve, and that is all the backing I require. He 
is more morose than ever. Mr and Mrs Cooke 
have honestly kept the promise they made you, 
and called on him several times ; but he invariably 
refuses to see them, on the plea that he is not well, 
and he literally sees no one but Mr Martin and Mr 
Standish. 

I met Mrs Cooke in the village one day last 
week, as I was turning away from the post-office 
after posting a letter to Walter, and she stopped to 
speak tome. You have always told me she is a 
very nice woman, and I trust your judgment and 

our taste implicitly ; but I must confess J do not 
like her. There are times when not all the effort 
I can make enables me to retain the mental atti- 
tude of my position towards others, and I am 
quite conscious that, in judging Mrs Cooke, I did 
not distinctly remember that I was Mrs St 
Quentin’s maid, being spoken to by the wife of the 
rector of the parish, and I made her short and 
indifferent answers. I did not think her manner 
pleasant, and the way in which she looked at me 
was decidedly not so—it was almost suspicious, 
and, if I might say so, impertinent. She was 
curious to know whether your father corresponded 
directly with you, and quite unnecessarily emphatic 
in expressing her opinion that Mrs St Quentin 
ought to be informed of the extreme seclusion in 
which her father lived, and how very undesirable 
his friends considered it. Bless the woman! One 
would have thought, to hear her, that I was keep- 
ing your father shut up, for some purpose of my 
own, and that she wanted to make me understand 
that I was found out. At all events, she did not 
impress me agreeably, and I gave her no informa- 
tion, and, I suspect, as little satisfaction. 

My life is very monotonous, but I like it, like it 
better than any other kind of life, while Walter is 
absent ; and I know I am useful to your father. I 
think, sometimes, he drinks less—has less time, in 
fact, in which to drink. He is never violent with 
me, but sometimes doggedly sullen, so that I know 
not whether I have offended him or what is the 
matter with him. His looks are very much 

ed. Dear Miriam, I am a bad hand at descrip- 
tion, but I must tell you that his hair is thinner 
and more gray, and it looks lank and damp. His 
face is red, and yet pale ; there is a livid hue about 
it very often, like a thin ashen shade over the blood- 
red flesh ; and his lips are loose, blue, and seldom 
quite still. He never walks without his stick now, 
and leans heavily on it, but with an unsteady 
hand, the veins and fingers of which are thickened 
and coarse. His eyes are sometimes bloodshot, 
and generally dim, except when he is angry about 
anything, then they can glare still ; and voice 


is uncertain and weaker. When he is shaking 
off the effect of a real fit of drinking, he is as 
hoarse as a raven. He takes some pains to con- 
ceal the quantity he drinks, He a the key 
of the wine-cellar as religiously as usual, and puts 
in the empty bottles out of sight as far as he can. 
Mr Martin says he never knew the desire for con- 
cealment, which he calls ‘a remnant of decency,’ to 
last so long, in the case of a man addicted to this 
vice, and he instructs me to let him suppose me to 
be ignorant of the truth as long as possible. I 
shall be all the more useful to him, Mr Martin 
says, when concealment ceases to be practicable, if 
he can, up to that time, preserve the figment of 
self-respect ; and besides this, there is a kind of 
restraint in it ; it is not much, but it is something. 

He had a dreadful attack last week, but I did 
not see him in it. No one did, except Mr Martin 
and Robert. It did not last long ; and Mr Martin 
said it would have frightened me uselessly, and 
emg § led, had Mr Clint discovered my know- 
edge of it, to his dismissing me from the house. 
Fancy if Mr Martin could have surmised the 
weight and meaning of such a probability to me! 
He was in the most abject fear, they told me, they 
could not make out of what, and clung to them, 
with the most heartrending entreaties that they 
would not leave him, until they succeeded in 
stupefying him. Then, the waking! the appalling 
lassitude and misery, and the manifest decrease of 
strength since the attack. Miriam, I feel con- 
vinced he is dying, not by such slow degrees as Mr 
Martin prepared me for at all, and that there is 
nothing to hope for except a briefer period of a 
less kind of suffering. 

I considered all you said to me maturely, and 
being quite satisfied that I might safely trust my 
nerves and my countenance, I endeavoured to find 
out whether Mr Martin knew anything of the 
object of your father’s inquiries at Tredegar Ter- 


race. 

I told him my mistress had avowed to me that 
she feared something had occurred still further to 
embitter the mutual feelings of her father and her 
brother, but that, unless Mr Martin was aware of 
the circumstance, she had no means of ascertain- 
ing whether her conjecture was correct. Mr Martin 
replied ; ‘I suppose I may tell you anything which 
I would tell Mrs St Quentin ?’ 

: a entirely in her confidence in this matter,’ 
said. 

‘Well, then, continued Mr Martin, ‘she had 
better know the truth. Mr Clint has told me all 
about it. His son—such a nice fellow, Mrs Dixon ; 
if he only had a little more sense, and a little less 
complaisance—fell in love with the daughter of 
the person in whose house he lodged in London ; 
and after her mother’s death, this young lady went 
out as governess to some family which she left 
under peculiar circumstances. I never believe one 
woman’s account of another, as I told Mr Clint, 
when he told me that the woman whose brats the 
poor girl taught said she was “indeed a dangerous 
inmate ;” which meant, no doubt, that ite ewe 
was an attractive creature, and the lady herself, 
a Mrs Clewer, was an elderly catamaran; and I 
daresay Miss Reeve was all right. The thing came 
to Mr Clint’s knowledge in an odd sort of way. 
A letter addressed in a common hand, like a shop- 
man’s or a servant’s, was sent to the Firs, directed 
to W. Clint, Esq., and opened by Mr Clint. It 
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eontained a letter, written, in the most lover- 
like terms, to Miss Reeve’ [Miriam, I did a 
my countenance, I assure you I did], ‘signed wit 

Walter's name, and addressed to Miss Reeve, at 
Mrs Clewer's. There was a second letter, from 
that no doubt estimable person, in which she 
informed the poor girl that the letter had been 
found at the back of a drawer in the room formerly 
occupied by her, and that she, Mrs Clewer, in 
restoring it to her, felt it her duty, as a mother 
and a decided Christian, to point out to her the 
error of her ways, and to inform her that it would 
be out of her power, should she ever apply to her 
for a recommendation, to give her one. The lady 
added, that she presumed the best way to make 
sure of the letter reaching its owner, and to make 
her aware that she was detected, was to send it 
to the deluded young man whom she had evidently 
led astray from the paths of duty and wisdom. 
Accordingly, Mrs Clewer had forwarded the whole 
budget to Mr Walter Clint, at his lodgings at 
Tredegar Terrace ; and the servant there, who, it 
seems, knew his father’s address, but had lost sight 
of him for some time, redirected the letter to the 
Firs. Mr Clint wena 4 wrote to Mrs Clewer 
for information respecting Miss Reeve, and received 
in return one of those exquisitely malicious, piously 
foreboding, effusively vague letters characteristic of 
women of a certain class of mind when they are 

uffed up with the fond notion of being of some 
importance, and see their way to a safe indulgence 
in spite. This occurred some time before Miss 
Clint’s marriage ; and Mr Clint went up to London 
with his mind full of it, and returned brooding 
over it, I am convinced, together with all the rest 
of Walter’s misdemeanours, real and imaginary. 
It is only within the last week he has told me 
about it,’ 

‘ And what did you say ?’ Icontrived to stammer 
out. 

‘That it was all rubbish ; that Walter had natur- 
ally, and no doubt honourably, admired a pretty 
girl, whom he had met under very provocative 
circumstances ; and that Mrs Clewer was an unami- 
able spiteful woman, whose ostentatious ignorance 
of “what had become of Miss Reeve,” was the 
exact result of her own conduct to her—depend 
on it, the woman who wrote that letter after she 
had left her, treated her ill while she staid—and 
that it was a boyish folly, without anything dis- 

ceful about it. He had an absurd notion that 

alter might have married this poor girl, but I 
reasoned him out of that. 

‘How did you manage that, sir ?’ I asked. 

‘Well, indeed, without much difficulty. I had 
only to represent to him that no one knew what 
Walter’s circumstances were better than he did ; he 
was perfectly aware that he had not given his son 
the means of keeping a wife, and that as a fact, his 
son had no wife, but had gone out with a male 
companion to the gold-diggings. I think no argu- 
vey! could be simpler or more conclusive than 

t ? 

I assented. Dearest Miriam, imagine how I was 
longing to get away from him! ‘You may tell 
Mrs St Quentin all. this, as, I suppose, she knows 
what I said on your arrival ; and tell her she need 
not be uneasy ; there is absolutely nothing in it.’ 

Imagine my reflections, though I cannot be 
identified with this calumniated Florence Reeve! 
Conceive what Walter would feel if he knew of 


Mrs Clewer’s letter! Do you wonder that I some- 
times feel the restraining bands of time and space 
almost insufferable, as it I must, by a mighty effort 
of my spirit, burst them, and be free—free to join 
him, to see him! But weary weeks and months 
must wear themselves away before the seal is taken 
off my lips. 

You draw a picture of me, dearest Miriam, as 
much too flattering, as your picture of yourself is 
false to the reality. I did laugh, I confess, at your 
story about the note from the dressmaker; but 
would it not be better to face this craze of Mr St 
Quentin’s openly, and thus shame him, or reason 
him out of it? Of course you are very careful to 
sive evil tongues no chance of maligning you. If 

e is known to be a jealous man, your conduct 
will be very closely scrutinised. It seems to me 
that I have grown wonderfully wise of late. Law- 
rence Daly used to say that nothing would ever 
teach me the ways of the world; but I am learning 
them—that letter of Mrs Clewer’s was a whole 
class-book to me. 

I shall be anxious until I hear from you again. 
Don’t vex Mr St Quentin too much about Count 
Scalchi. I wish he would come to England, buy 
the ‘place’ he talked about when he first came, and 
that you would ‘settle down. I know you cannot 
bear the word, but I have a notion, dear Miriam, 
after all the knocking about you have had, you 
would find the thing very tolerable. I have no 
home news for you. The place looks neglected 
and melancholy. Your father, though he goes out 
every day that he is up, in all weathers, hardly 
ever enters the garden, and seems to care nothing 
about it. The path on the border of the fir planta- 
tion is his invariable promenade ; there he walks, 
slowly and alone, by the hour together. If he 
would read, it would be a resource for him, but he 
never reads, not even the newspaper now, I think. 
I must conclude now. Write soon again.—Your 
affectionate sister, FLORENCE CLINT. 


While Florence was occupied in writing this 
letter, Mr Clint was walking, in the listless, de- 
pressed, desultory way which had become habitual 
to him, up and down the path on the edge of the 
fir-wood. He looked ill, feeble, and angry. 
Muttered exclamations of impatience escaped him 
from time to time, and he shook his stout stick 
with something of the gesture which, a couple of 
years before, made a stick, in the hand of Reginald 
Clint when he was in a passion, an unpleasantly 
suggestive weapon. 

‘What the devil is keeping the man?’ he would 
mutter. ‘Not business—he cannot put me off on 
that pretence.’ 

Presently, the individual he was by this time 
wildly objurgating, appeared. Robert was conduct- 
ing him towards the.fir-wood, when Mr Clint stood 
still, and shouted at them: 

‘ That will do, you fool. Do you suppose he does 
not know a road when it lies before him, or me 
when he sees me? Go back, and mind your busi- 
ness.—Soh! you’ve come at last, Standish, have 
you? Ihave expected you this hour,’ 

‘I could not come sooner,’ replied Mr Standish—- 
a tall, thin, self-possessed man, who took Mr Clint’s 
impatient spleen very quietly—as he joined him. 
*Do ex mean to discuss the important business, 
on iy ich you tell me you wish to consult me, 
here 
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*I do, replied Mr Clint shortly. ‘Just give me 
your arm, will you ?’ 

The other presented his arm, without much 
alacrity; and Mr Clint, shifting his stick to the left 
hand, leaned closely upon it, as he turned into the 
walk, and pursued it in the direction leading away 
from the house, talking low -_ earnestly to his 
companion. That gentleman did not pay any re- 
se a attention to his words at first, but after 
awhile, he began to listen with marked, even 
startled interest, and, with bent brows and keenly 
searching eyes, to question the speaker closely. 

Now, Standish was a lawyer. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FRIENDLY OFFICES, 


Life within the gates at the Firs went on very 
quietly, to outward appearance, and was so full of 
anxiety to Florence, that her mind, with the one 

t exception of its straying over the sea to 
Walter, was concentrated upon it. She knew 
nothing ; she cared nothing about what went on 
without. But the moroseness and the exclusive- 
ness of Reginald Clint had not banished the influ- 
ence of gossip among the inmates of his house and 
their vi nen. They had, perhaps, 
rather intensified the need for the loosing of tongues 
in every direction in which either information or 
surmise could be distributed ; and the master of the 
Firs would have been astonished if he could have 
known how much people who, he would have 
positively declared, knew nothing at all about him, 
contrived to say. 

That Mr Clint was a bad father, had been a bad 
husband, and was not likely ever to be anything 
but a bad man, were facts so well known and fre- 
quently discussed in the neighbourhood, that they 
had quite lost the charm of novelty; but an en- 
tirely fresh im had been given of late to the 
gossip of the , and its motive power was poor 
unconscious rence. She went on her way, 
ees Been appointed task, which was becoming 
day by day more difficult and painful, and she was 

ing an inexhaustible theme of surmise, sus- 
picion, and detraction, to a number of people of 
whose existence she was hardly aware. 

The falseness of her position, though, in one of 
its aspects, never absent from her mind, in others 
never occurred to Florence. So intent was she 
upon the one purpose of her life, that she did not 

ive the surrounding facts and impressions, 
and she failed to remark the manifest silence and 
restraint of the servants towards her, because they 
were just what she wished for, and by freeing her 
from a constant necessity for acting, left her all the 
more time for thought and the furtherance of her 
1" She did once or twice notice that Mrs 
itchie spoke sharply to her, and that she was 
never asked to join her on any of the occasions 
which had been impossible to avoid, and which had 
taxed her gentle patience so severely; but she 
merely noticed these things, they made no impres- 
sion on her. 

In the meantime, a very pretty little commotion 

was in progress in the village, and even for some 


became aware of it, and of its ome The indig- 
nant public had convinced itself that Mr Clint, for 
whom no esteem or compassion had ever before 
been felt, was in danger of falling a victim to the 
arts and fascinations of his daughter's confidential 
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distance outside it, and before very long Mr Martin’ 


maid, and that Mrs St Quentin, owing to her in- 
judicious selection of a young and pretty woman to 
fill the place she herself ought to have occupied, 
wasnot unlikely to find herself accommodated with a 
stepmother. It was just the sort of thing a man like 
Mr Clint, who had excluded himself from society, 
would be likely to do; in short, there were many 

ple who asked, with Susan, whether Mrs St 
Quentin thought there was only one old fool in the 
world, when she had made sure of her husband ? 
This question had suggested itself, in the first in- 
stance, through the instrumentality of Susan, who, 
without feeling any positive dislike of Mrs Dixon, 
had an uneasy jealousy and suspicion of her, 
which, of course, originated in her unacknowledged 
intuitive consciousness of that young person’s su- 
periority. She had no deliberate intention of 
slander, or even of ill-nature, in the first whispers 
which she set abroad, subsequent to her discovery 
of Mrs Dixon at the piano in the drawing-room ; 
but the suggestion that Mrs St Quentin’s maid was 
‘ playing a nice little game of her own,’ found such 
popular favour, that Susan could by no means 
resist multiplying her observations, and detailing 
their results with considerable exaggeration. 

The perfect quiet of life at the Firs, and the 
seclusion of it, were dangerous in the sense that 
they threw Florence off her guard—that she 
appeared, as she was, a refined and high-minded 
young lady, and by degrees ceased to remember 
the technicalities to which she had trained herself 
for the maintenance of her assumed position. This 
told seriously in support of the theory of her 
designs upon Mr Clint ; for whereas she was un- 
consciously resuming the externals of her real 
station, she was supposed to be practising for the 
station to which she nefariously aspired. 

It would be difficult, in any case, to trace the 
Pp of a rumour originating in one class of 
society, to the knowledge of another, and its adop- 
tion by that other. In this particular instance it 
would be impossible. Mrs Cooke tried to trace it, 
but she failed; it had passed through so many 
channels before it reached her, through the me- 
dium of the village school-mistress, a few: da 
before that on which she had met Florence im the 
village, and produced so unpleasing an effect on 
her. Circumstances were against Florence, it must 
be confessed, since the way of the world is to take 
a bad motive for granted, but never to recognise a 
generous one, except under the pressure of over- 
whelming proof ; and Mrs Cooke, a sensible woman, 
and not in the least ill-natured, felt some concern 
for her friend Miriam. There was another point 
of view, to be sure—whether any woman, with a 

character and a decent education, would not 
so much too good for Mr Clint as to be fairly 
held to have purchased the worldly advan 
involved in becoming his wife at a very high price 
indeed ; but Mrs Cooke could hardly be expected 
to consider the matter in that aspect. Class pre- 
judices have such tremendous power over women, 
that it would be almost impossible to the most 
reasonable among them to discern that marrying a 
‘gentleman’ might be not only a condescension 
and a sacrifice, but an actual degradation on the 
part of a ‘servant.’ 

As it was, Mrs Cooke felt much indignation with 
Mrs Dixon, contempt for Mr Clint, compassion for 
Miriam, and indecision as regarded herself. Sie 
had forgotten her husband’s intuitive incredulity 
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about Miriam’s intention of accepting Mr St 
Quentin, or she might have been prepared for his 
reception of the exciting item of village ip 
which she now retailed to him. He merely re- 
marked that it would be a great pity any decent 
woman should become the wife of such a man, but 
that he ene the poor girl wished, like her 
mistress, to ‘ better herself.’ 

‘Like Miriam!’ exclaimed Mrs Cooke, aghast at 
the comparison. ‘What can you mean?’ 

‘How can you ask? Miriam Clint married an 
old man to better herself—it is the word that shocks 
you, my dear, not the fact ; and this young woman 
may, perhaps, if this story you have h of her 
anomalous position at the Firs be the truth, be 
scheming, without assistance, to do what Miriam 
was backed up in doing by every one.’ 

‘But, my dear John, think of the difference, 
think of her position !’ 

‘But, my dear Fanny, think of his age, his 
character, and his habits !’ 

‘It is impossible — could approve ?’ said Mrs 
Cooke, rather bewildered. 

‘I certainly do not approve ; but, supposing this 
gossiping story to have any foundation, which I do 
not believe, you should bear in mind that —— 
but veracious proverb, that “what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.”’ 

The immediate result of this conversation was a 
letter from Mrs Cooke to Miriam, which sufficiently 
accounted for the impression produced on Florence 
by her interview with that lady. She had indeed 
been regarded with suspicion, and purposely re- 
minded of her station. ‘It is the most exquisitely 
funny complication, wrote Miriam to poor Flor- 
ence, ‘that ever occurred. I am so wi 
the comicality of the idea, that I can hardly take 
a serious view of the inconvenience it might have 
led to, if we had found it out sooner, when the 
time which will set it all to rights was farther 
away. I laughed untilI nearly cried over her 
letter ; and Mr St Quentin had one of his most 
severe fits of curiosity over it, but I need hardly 
say he did not get the slightest satisfaction. My 
dear, romantic, sentimental, devoted Rose, to think 
of you being solemnly and circumstantially accused 
of scheming to make Gere marry you! Undue 
influence, indeed! “Oh, Sir Pitt! Sir Pitt! I— 
I am married already!”—only it is Amelia who 
is in the scrape, and not Becky. I cannot fancy 
anything more amusing: and how like the people 
at Drington to get up such a story. Just think 
of all your care and kindness being thus inter- 
preted! Of course it is not worth being annoyed 
about for one moment, and it will certainly increase 
the piquancy of the “situation,” when the truth 
comes out. There is no chance, I had almost said 
no hope, of its coming to papa’s ears—no one 
ventures to talk gossip to him—but, if it only 
could, just imagine the rage he would be in! I am 


sure it would be quite a revelation to him that any | cheeks. 


one had ever dared to talk of him and his affairs ; 
and I could find it in my heart to wish, for once, 
to see him in one of his very finest frenzies. I 
flatter myself I have answered Fanny Cooke’s 
letter with admirable discretion., She most sin- 
cerely believed she was doing her duty in writin 

to me. I fully recognised her zeal and fidelity, an 

then went on to say that I was about to repose a 
confidence in her which would at once convince 
her that the rumour she had heard was utterly 


th | her reasoning upon the absolute ignorance of her 


unfounded, and relieve her from anxiety on my 
account. I told her that my confidential maid had 
a prior attachment of long standing, to a young 
man with whose merits and fidelity to her I was 
intimately acquainted—that the engagement had 
already subsisted some years, and that Mrs Dixon 
had entered my service, and subsequently assumed 
her present responsible task, in consequence of 
this estimable oa man’s absence in a a 
country, from which b. hoped to return sufficient 
well off to enable him to put an end to their 
separation—that Mrs Dixon’s attendance on my 
father was an immeasurable boon to me, and that 
I most earnestly hoped no ill-natured gossip might 
ever come to her ears, rendering it impossible for 
her to continue to do me this great service. 
Admire, I beg, my dear, the ingenuity with which 
I have told nothing but the truth, and yet com- 
pletely routed Fanny’s suspicions! You have a 
— attachment, you have been engaged to Walter 
or some years, and he does hope to put an end 
to your separation. Depend upon it, Fanny will 
oe very kind to you in future, and will put down 
the village gossip with a high hand. e may 
safely trust her for that. I was so much amused 
at the whole business, and so preoccupied with my 
letter to her, that I have no doubt Mr St Quentin 
is convinced I am “carrying on” some deep-laid 
scheme.’ 

It would be difficult to describe the feelings with 
which Florence read this letter. They amounted 
to positive horror, and included some of the very 
keenest suffering through which she had ever 
passed. The shock of the discovery that she was 
suspected of a design, which not all the force of 


true history by all around could cause her to think 
of without a horrible sense of its outrageous nature, 
was much increased by Miriam’s mode of treating 
it. There was something so keenly hurtful to her 
delicacy, to her feelings of every kind, in this 
cruel rumour, and Miriam could regard it only in 
the light of a joke! She felt as if she must needs 
sink under this trial, as if it were quite too much 
for her, the filling up of her cup with a draught 
too bitter to be drunk. She shut herself up in 

room, and wept the bitterest tears that had ever 
fallen from her eyes, tears which had an unreason- 
able kind of humiliation in them. She could not 
possibly bear this, she thought, and yes what could 
she do? To go away would be to lose all she had 
striven 80 for ; and yet, to remain under such 
a suspicion, watched by the servants, every action 
imputed to a motive which she shuddered to think 
of, notwithstanding its absurd impessibility—could 
she dothat? She was turning these things in her 
mind, and was feeling quite sick with crying, when 
she. was told that Mr Martin wished to see her. 
She went down-stairs quickly, without giving a 
thought to her red and swollen eyelids and pale 


ee 
Mr Martin glanced sharply at her, as she entered 
the study, where he was alone. Mr Clint had not 
et risen. The doctor had had a hint from Mrs 
Dizon on the previous evening, that he was in one 
of his very bad fits. These recurred of late 
more frequently, and he now made few attempts 
at concealment, and no efforts at all at self-control. 
‘H—nm,’ said Mr Martin in his 
thoughts: ‘she has heard it, and been crying 
her pretty eyes out.’ 
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He asked her a few questions about his patient, 
and then said : 

‘I have not met many sensible women in my 
life, but you are one of the most sensible women 
I have met. Now, I am going to speak plainly to 

‘ou. Some foolish people here have been telling 
ies about you, prompted by idleness and ignor- 
ance, and in some degree by jealousy.’ 

Florence sobbed. 

‘You have heard this, and you were in doubt 
— what you ought to do. I am right, am I 
not 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Now, this is what you ought to do. You are 
of incalculable value here, you are doing your duty 
admirably, and no reasonable person who has ever 
spoken ten words to you could believe one word 
of this nonsense. If you allow it to influence you, 
you will be very unkind to Mrs St Quentin, and 
very cruel to this unhappy man, who has nothing 
but increased suffering before him. I took it for 
granted you would act consistently with your 
character, before I said anything to you; and I 
have aor mony prevented your being annoyed, 
by informing Mrs Ritchie that the gossip had 
come to my ears, and that if it reached Mr Clint’s 
ever so faintly, it would cost every servant at the 
Firs their place. I believe they are thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves, and that you will have no 
annoyance whatever. You will promise me to 
think no more about it ?” 

*I will try,’ said Florence simply. 

‘That’s right. I will go and see Mr Clint in his 
room ; I cannot wait for him any longer.’ 

Mr Martin came out from that visit to his 
_ looking very serious. Their interview 

been long and unpleasant. The doctor had 
never told Reginald Clint before in so many words 
that he was drinking himself to death, surely, and 
now by no means slowly. He had told him so 
on this occasion, and in the plainest and most 
emphatic terms depicted the sufferings to which 
he would inevitably subject himself. The man’s 
appearance was more ghastly on this occasion than 
he had ever seen it. A fixed yellow hue pervaded 
his skin, and hard red blotches marked his sunken 
cheeks. He had made an attempt to dress himself, 
but had been too sick and giddy to succeed, and 
Mr Martin found him lying on his bed in his 
shirt and trousers, exhausted, feverish, and in one 
of his most sullen and dangerous moods. But 
he had to deal with the only person who had never 
been afraid of him. 

*I sup you mean that I can’t recover, in an 
case ?’ asked Mr Clint, with a fierce glance at Mr 
Martin, then instantly turned away. 

‘I do mean just that ; but your life might be 
greatly prolonged, and your pain much alleviated, 
if you would use the reason which you still retain, 
and give up drink. If you would even moderate 
your indulgence in it, it would make a great differ- 
ence to you during the remainder of your life.’ 

Reginald Clint raised himself up, hitched his back 
against the bed, and turned towards Mr Martin, 
griping the bed-clothes in his coarse, bony, yellow 
hand. His voice was hoarse, partly from illness, 
but still more from passion, as he said, scowling 
the while as few but he could scowl: 

* What is it that you to talk such cursed 
nonsense tome? You know me long enough and 
well enough to know the folly of it. Give up 


pon Do you know what drink has been to 
me 


‘I think I do. The destruction of your body 
and mind.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about my mind, that’s 
not your business. It has served my turn, and it 
will serve it yet. You can’t make me out a mad- 
man, you know, 

‘Not yet, perhaps,’ said Mr Martin, with grave 
and deliberate emphasis ; ‘but you are coming to 
that. You certainly will come to it, if you have a 
few more such fits as this has been,’ 

‘So that I shall not be able to arrange my affairs, 
eh? and your worthy favourite, my good and duti- 
ful son, who has not sent me a line for nearly two 
years, will come in for my property, without any 
trouble. Is that your meaning Pe 

‘Not exactly. You are a long way off the state 
of mind in which a man ceases to be competent to 
make an unjust will. The power to do wrong lasts 
long, unhappily. But you are day by day destroy- 
ing your re mly deadening your conscience, and 
reducing yourself to a lower level of intelligence.’ 

‘Hah! Well, as you are concerned only with 
my body, let me tell you, once for all, and pray 
remember it practically, for you will be spared a 
deal of talk, and I a deal of listening ; I will not 
give up drink, and I will not drink less, so long as 
I feel disposed to drink as much. There is nothing 
else I care for; there’s no man, woman, child, 
animal, or thing of value to me, in comparison with 
drink, or, indeed, of any value at all, and life 
without drink would be a rotten bargain. You 
won't get me to make it.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Mr Martin abruptly, and he 
turned towards the door, without the least effort to 
disguise his disgust. 

Late in the evening, Mr Martin received a note 
from Mrs Dixon. She was directed by Mr Clint to 
request that Mr Martin would come to the Firs at 
twelve o’clock on the following day without fail. 
She added a few words on her own account, to the 
effect that Mr Clint had been very ill all day, and 
had eaten nothing. 

At noon, the next day, Mr Martin presented 
himself at the Firs. He found Mr Clint in his 
study, seated at his writing-table, on which lay a 
large folio of foolscap, covered with writing in law- 
hand. Mr Standish was in the room, and he bowed 
to Mr Martin, who was surprised by a certain for- 
mality in the appearance of both gentlemen, with- 
out speaking. 

‘ How do you do, Martin ?’ said Reginald Clint, 
looking up at him with a queer expression. ‘I am 
all right to-day, you see, and have sent for you 

uite in a friendly way. No cursed doctoring to- 

y. I’ve taken your advice, though, in one 
respect, if I’ve a your physic ; in fact, I 
had had the same bright idea myself, and I have 
sent for you to ask you to witness my will. 

Mr Martin looked incredulous and uncomfort- 
able. Mr Standish spoke. 

‘Yes, Mr Martin; this is Mr Clint’s will, for 
which he favoured me with instructions some little 
time ago. He particularly wishes for your signa- 
ture as one of the witnesses,’ 

‘If any other friend’——— Mr Martin began, but 
Mr Clint interrupted him. 

‘Curse it, man, don’t you know I haven't a 
friend in the world but yourself? What objection 
can you have ?’ 
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‘I have none,’ said Mr Martin, with a mental 
calculation on the use of codicils in case he should 
find out that Walter was ill-treated by this docu- 
ment, and gain the chance of influence by his 
complaisance. 

‘Why couldn’t you say so at first, then? Now 
for the other witness, Mrs Ritchie will do. 

‘Hadn’t you better employ Mrs Dixon, if you 
don’t want this talked about?’ suggested Mr 
Martin. 

‘Mrs Dixon. No—I-—I think not, answered Mr 
Clint. His tone was embarrassed, and a quick 
glance d between him and the lawyer, who 
slightly shook his head, ‘I prefer to employ Mrs 
Ritchie.’ 

‘ As you choose,’ said Mr Martin. 

The bell was rung, and there was an embarrassed 
pause. Mrs Ritchie came, and had the service which 
was required of her elaborately explained. She 
complied with her master’s request, with that 
amusing mixture of pride and apprehension of 
mysterious consequences peculiar to persons of her 
class who are called upon to ‘sign’ anything, and 
in a few minutes the proceedings were completed. 
Then Mr Martin went away at once, on the plea 
of business, leaving the lawyer and his client 
together. 


YARKAND AND KASHGAR. 


Amone the numerous records of travel which, 
during the last ten years, have opened up to 
our knowledge the hitherto almost fabulous lands 
of the East forming the boundaries between India 
and Russia, none is more interesting than Mr 
Shaw’s account of the expedition from the Indian 
side of the Himalaya to Yarkand and Kashgar, 
made by himself and Lieutenant Hayward.* Mr 
Shaw started from the Kangra Valley, under the 
snowy Himalaya, where, as he says, ‘interest is 
naturally attracted to the mysterious regions 
which exist beyond the great mountain rampart 
which bounds the whole northern side of the 
Indian empire. Explorers find that in what- 
ever part of its length that boundary is attacked 
from the south, they have first to cross a wide ex- 
tent of mountainous country, often consisting of high 
parallel ranges divided by great rivers (both ranges 
and rivers running longitudinally in the same 
direction as the entire chain), and that they reach 
a high barren plateau, a on the outer 
ranges, as on a series of walls. This high barren 
lateau is Thibet, which extends behind the whole 
ength of the Himalaya, and is supported by them. 
Imagine a wall supporting behind it a high terrace 
of gravel ; suppose this gravel terrace to be hog- 
backed in the middle, so that the waters rising 
there run away to the right and to the left till they 
each find a low place in the wall, and escape away 
through it—this is the relation which Thibet and 
its rivers and the Himalayan chain bear to one 
another,’ 

The object of the expedition was to find out what 
lies on the further side of this barren gravel 
terrace, ‘whence strange people stray down every 


year through the mighty passes in the wall’ into | g 


* Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 
(formerly Chinese Tartary), and return journey over the 
Karakoran Pass. By Robert Sha 
Murray. 
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the Kangra Valley—unprepossessing, dirty, good- 
humoured people, with high cheek-bones, and long 
pig-tails, who pitch queer-shaped black tents by 
the roadside, and trade in petty wares, 

Sportsmen who had penetrated the wilder 
of Ladakh, brought enticing reports of the wonder- 
ful animals to be found there, and dim notions 

revailed about the curious customs of the Budd- 

ist inhabitants, Ladakh is a month’s march across 
the mountains; and all the region beyond, the 
Chinese Tartary of the maps, the Little Bucharia 
of romance, the country whose sovereign won Lalla 
Rookh for his bride, was then almost entirely 
unknown. Ladakh is not to be reached without 
difficulty and suffering ; but they are repaid by 
the novelty of the scenes through which the way 
lies. Having come through the glacier-passes of the 
Himalaya, the travellers came upon the vast table- 
land of Thibet, of which Mr Shaw says: ‘Lying at an 
elevation equal to that of Mont Blanc, this plateau 
consists of broad valleys without water, which seem 
a few hundred yards wide, and are really plains of 
many miles in extent. On either side arise rolling 
mountains of red, yellow, and black ; everything 
is bare granite, both mountains and plains, hen 
you begin to despair of finding those great traveller’s 
requisites, water and wood, your guide will lead 
you into a recess of the hills, where a small stream, 
derived from some distant snow-bed far up the 
hillsides, has given rise, before disappearing under 
the gravel, to a thicket of brushwood two or three 
feet high, and where groups of shallow pits, 
surrounded by loose stone walls, each with its 
rough fireplace in the middle, point out where the 
wandering tribes of Thibetans occasionally pitch 
their tents. If you are wise, you will take advant- 
age of these sheltering side-walls, low and creviced 
though they be, for suddenly, in the afternoon, 
there will arise a terrific blast of deadly cold wind, 
which, if it strike you, will numb all the blood 
in your body under a dozen coverings, and make 
you hardly believe that you are in the same 
country where in the morning you were guarding 
against sunstroke, and nearly blinded by the in- 
sufferable glare.’ 

The air is so clear that there is no perspective ; 
everything appears on one plane, and that close 
to the eyes. The scattered villages on the borders 
of Ladakh are mean and monotonous ; the descrip- 
tion of one suffices for all. ‘The first object 
is a long, low, broad wall, covered with flat stones, 
inscribed with sacred sentences in two differ- 
ent styles of the Thibetan character. This is a 
“mané,” and there are several in every village. At 
each end there is probably a “chorten,” in form a 
large square pedestal, surmounted by a huge in- 
verted tea-pot, all whitewashed, while crowning all 
is a small wooden globe or crescent supported on a 
sort of obelisk. These erections are supposed to 
contain the bodies of sainted Lamas, who have 
been buried in a standing position. Little pigeon- 
holes at the sides are filled with numerous small 
medallions sampond of clay, mixed with the ashes 
of other dead Lamas, who are thus, in a material 
sense, transformed at death into the image of their 
ods. The scattered houses are flat-roofed, two- 
storied, built of huge sun-dried bricks, finished off 
with brilliant red and white stucco over the doors 
and windows. On the roofs are small piles of 
horns, stuck all over with small flags, and rags of 
coloured cotton. Fierce-looking black yaks graze 
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about the fields, and grunt discontentedly. Perched 
on some neighbouring pinnacle, or jammed against 
the vertical face of some rock, is the Lama’s mon- 
astery. Such is a Thibetan village, without a tree, 
except a few stunted willows along the life-giving 
water-courses ; while all above, to the very edge, is 
a howling wilderness of gravel, with no signs 
of man’s existence.’ 

At Ladakh, Mr Shaw made acquaintance with 
several Turkee merchants, to whose mysterious 
country he was bound, and who were men of 
fine appearance and —. manners, free from 
Indian cringing or Thibetan buffoonery. He 
decided on travelling in Turkestan in the char- 
acter of a merchant, preceded by a confidential 
messenger bearing gifts to the king and the chiefs. 
The usual difficulties attendant upon such an 
expedition having been surmounted, Mr Shaw 
crossed the ‘Chang-la,’ a very easy of the 
Indus Valley, and fairly began his exploration. A 
few days later, he writes in his journal from the 
Chang-Chenmo Valley : ‘The snow is a yard deep 
on the Nasnick Pass. The ink is hard frozen in 
my pen every minute, as I write this, and a water- 
wagtail has hopped in between me and the fire to 
warm itself! I am not a yard from the fire in 
front of my tent.’ Then came a delightful journey 
across valleys a thousand feet higher above the sea 
than the summit of Mont Blanc! The cold was 
frightful, the rarity of the air almost unendurable, 
but the scenery grand, and eagles, antelopes, blue 
hares, and wild asses abundant. After many days, 
the first sight of a Kirghiz yourt bespoke their 
advance into the mysterious land. At this place, 
Shahidoola, they were detained while 
went forward to announce their coming to the 
king ; but they were perfectly well treated. It is 
amusing to observe that almost identical measures 
were taken to hamper and hinder Mr Shaw in 
Western Thibet with those from which Mr Cooper 
suffered so much in Eastern Thibet. They filled 
up the interval with yak-hunting; and at length 
the messengers returned, and the caravan resumed 
its journey through the tremendous Saugor Pass, 
the eleventh since they left India. A trul 
wonderful climb up a narrow winding nee wit 
awful precipices and cliffs on either ‘a e road 
strewn with dead horses, killed by its toil—an 
ascent of the ‘col,’ and then the glorious spectacle 
of a chaos of lower mountains, _ beyond them a 
level horizon. indistinctly bounding what looked 
like a distant sea. ‘This, says the writer, ‘was 
the plain of Eastern Turkestan, and that blue 
haze concealed cities and provinces, which, first of 
all my countrymen, I was about to visit.’ 

From this point the hardships of the journey 
decreased, but its interest and romance grew daily. 
The chiefs met him, and invested him with bright 
robes of honour; the king’s guest none could wel- 
come too warmly; roads were mended for him, 

were bridged over, gifts of every kind were 
showered upon him, until he became very uncom- 
fortable lest all this should be done from a miscon- 
ception, and he supposed to be a government 
envoy. A great dignitary was ordered to travel with 
him. Altogether, the narrative has a quite delicious 
Arabian Nights’ flavour, and one expects the train 
of slaves bearing trays of jewels to arrive on the 
scene. Riding on together, Mr Shaw and the 
Yoozbashee converse on many topics—for instance, 
the distinction between England and India, which 


the Yoozbashee but dimly appreciated at first ; our 
wars with the Russians and Chinese (the enemies 
of the Atalik Ghazi) ; and our friendship for the 
Sultan of Room (Turkey), for whom he and his 
people have the greatest reverence. Wonderful 
feats of horsemanship by their attendants beguiled 
the way, and at every village the distinguished 

y was entertained with true oriental dignit 
and solemnity. So on and on they rode throug 
this curious country of strange tribes, suffering 
much at times from dust-storms, and receiving 
occasional augmentation of the numbers of their 
caravan from travellers who had journeyed from 
far more remote regions, who praised Bokhara tan- 
pa the marvels of which wonderful place the 
pseudo-dervish, Arminius Vambery, is soon goin 
to relate to us. There were deserts to cross, an 
beautiful horned animals to see; at each town the 
governor came out to meet Mr Shaw, carrying a 
tremendous feast for the whole party, so that they 
always had a great deal too much food and tea; 
and messengers, clad in iy robes, were per- 
petually scouring up to the caravan with greetings 
and assurances, 

Thus they reached Yarkand, a flat walled city 
in a dusty plain, into which they passed, escorted 
by another Yoozbashee and thirty horsemen, 
through a ~~ in the mud-wall, thirty feet high, 
and first beheld a tall square scaffolding, like that 
of a house in process of building, with an upper 
and lower platform at the top, which was, they were 
told, the execution stage! Then the two Yooz- 
bashees brought the traveller to a house furnished 
with luxurious comfort, and told him it was his, and 
that he should presently be taken to see the Shag- 
hawal, a great dignitary, who is not only governor 
of Yarkand, but the second man in the kingdom, 
his position answering to that of the Grand-vizier 
in Turkey. The Shaghawal proved to be a most 
courteous accomplished gentleman, and friendly 
relations were established between them at once ; 
but Mr Shaw was destined to be detained in some- 
thing not unlike honourable captivity at Yarkand. 
They could not quite make him out ; they did not 
altogether believe his account of himself; and he 
discovered that his friend, the first Yoozbashee, 
who was supposed to have returned to his own 
place, had, in reality, set out for Kashgar, no doubt 
to confer privately with the Atalik Ghazi, as 
Yakub Bey, the ruler of this strange land, calls 
himself. Shaw made himself very comfortable 
under the circumstances, which, considering the 
murderous reputation of the people, and the recent 
assassination of Schlagintweit, was courageous on 
his part, and made such investigations of the city, ex- 
clusive of the fort, as he was permitted to make. All 
his wants were lavishly supplied ; splendid presents 
were made him ; he had much pleasant and instruc- 
tive intercourse with the Shaghawal; he saw the 
city (and finds very little indeed to say about it) ; 
but he found all sorts of obstacles to his getting on 
to Kashgar. They were ultimately removed ; and 
Mr Shaw, mounted on a fine gray horse from the 
Shaghawal’s stables, and clad in a splendid fur 
robe, which enabled him to endure the terrible 
cold of the journey, set out for Kashgar, there to 
behold the mysterious king. Sand-tracts, sand- 
hills, deserts, lonely farms, dim mountain-ranges 
in the distance, everywhere ice, and cold piercing 
wind ; a horrid journey, but a brief one, for they 
started from Yarkand on the 4th January, and on 
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the 11th, Mr Shaw records in his journal: ‘ Another 
success has been achieved, and [ am now writing 
from the second capital of Eastern Turkestan, 

Mr Shaw’s first audience of the king took place 
on the following dey. It was followed by a long, 
apparently purposeless detention ; then a second 
interview, in which many civil things were said 
about the greatness of England and its queen, and 
the littleness of Turkestan and its king ; but still, 
like the Egyptian, the monarch would not let the 
foreigner go. On the first occasion, the scene was 
impressive. ‘Entering the gateway of the dt oy ed 
says the writer, ‘we passed through seve e 
quadrangles, whose sides were lined with ranks 
upon ranks of brilliantly attired guards, all sitting 
in solemn silence. Entire rows of these men were 
clad in silken robes, and many seemed to be of 
high rank, from the richness of their equipment. 
For the first time, I saw soldiers armed with bows, 
and carrying quivers full of arrows. They were 
Kalmaks. The numbers, the solemn stillness, and 
the gorgeous colouring, gave a sort of unreality to 
this assemblage of thousands. In the innermost 
court, smaller than the rest, only a few select 
attendants were seated. Here none entered with 
me but the Yoozbashee. Approaching a kind of 
pavilion, with a projecting verandah roof, elabor- 
ately painted in arabesques, I entered a side-door. 
I passed through a small ante-chamber, and was 


close to a window, was seated a solitary individual, 
who, I knew, must be the king. I advanced 
alone, and when I drew near, half rose on his 
knees, and held out both hands to me. I _— 
them in the usual Turkee fashion, and, at hi 
invitation, sat down opposite him.’ 

The Atalik Ghazi is evidently a remarkable man. 
A despot, but an active, hard-working, foreseeing, 
law-enforcing, shrewd, and ve sovereign, an 
individual to be respected, and whose rule will be 

tted when it shall have passed away. He 
seems to be the most remarkable object in Kashgar, 
which city, beyond its remoteness, has nothing 
to arrest the attention, or distinguish it from 
the ordinary eastern towns. When Mr Shaw 
at length succeeded in getting away, he carried 
assurances of the good-will of the Atalik Ghazi 
towards England and the English rule in India, 
and had evidently convinced the suspicious digni- 
taries of the secluded kingdom, that no political or 
social danger to them lurked in the visit of the 
brave and adventurous explorer. 


A COUNTING-HOUSE ROMANCE, 
IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 


Tat something very unusual was astir in the firm 
of Perrow and Son, was palpable to “ate clerk in 
their offices ; and while the disturbed and harassed 
air of the —— attracted attention, the fact that 
for two w 

once, interested the staff still more, and many a 
conjecture was uttered in reference to this change. 
Vann had been sent for once, as has just been 
said, and that was when Mr Ambrose had left the 
office, after a long conversation with his father. 
Mr Perrow asked Vann, as a favour, to allow the 
proposal to stand over for two days, during which 
time the firm would be better enabled to see what 
could be done, and all parties might be more 


conducted into a large hall, in the middle of which, | bo 


ole days Vann had been sent for but | bak 


satisfied. To this Vann did not object, merely 
hinting in his reply, that if any further delay were 
then sought, all amicable negotiations would be at 
an end. Vann had consented to this delay because 
it appeared, on due reflection, to be better for his 
interests that the partners should have time to 
brood over the danger, which would certainly not 
appear smaller the more they thought about it; 
but there was one great inconvenience attending 
the postponement of their offer: he would not 
be able to tell Mr Capelmann that terms for his 
admission to the firm of Perrow and Son had been 
arranged ; he doubted not, however, that he should 
be able to dazzle the baker’s eyes with his glittering 
visions, even if they were somewhat more vague 
than he had intended. 

At anyrate, he kept to his appointment, which 
was more than could be said of Mr Capelmann, 
for Vann found that he was out; but a m 
was left with the assistant, that if Mr Vann called, 
he was to be good enough to wait. Accordingly, 
he was ush into the usual sanctum, where, to 
his surprise, he found Bessy at needlework. She 
apologised for the absence of her father, who had 
been compelled to drive out of town for a few 
miles, but who certainly would soon be home. 
To this the clerk returned a suitable reply, 
and then set seriously to work to improve his 
— : he found, however, that the spirit of 

dness which served him so well with the father, 
was not yet potent enough to assist him with the 
daughter ; nevertheless, he did not remain quite so 
silent as his habit had been. After talking of the 
weather until he was ashamed of the empty words 
he was uttering, he got so far as to deliver a point- 
blank compliment, the first of any kind he had 
ever paid Miss Bessy. The young lady wore a 
green frock, which certainly became her very well, 
and Mr Vann remarked upon its being the first 
she appeared to great advan in it, whi ow- 
entie added, ‘you could mot fail to do in any- 
thing” Miss y blushed at the compliment, 
but was not so much disconcerted at hearing it as 
Vann seemed to be after saying it. She had 
sufficient presence of mind to go on with the con- 
versation, and consulted him about certain preva- 
lent colours and modes of dress, until at last the 
clerk found himself holding quite an animated 
conversation with her, and was extremely sorry to 
hear the baker come in, ially as Bessy, with 
her sweetest smile, gathered up her work and left 
them. More over head and ears in love than ever, 
Vann was in an excellent mood for his mission ; 
and as soon as his host was comfortably seated, he 
cut short his apologies, and introduced his theme. 

‘I daresay you wondered at my making a formal 
appointment with you for to-night,’ began Vann ; 
‘but I had some important subjects to speak upon, 
and I thought I would make sure of you’ 

‘Perfectly right, sir, perfectly right, assented the 


er. 
‘Ahem !’ said Vann, clearing his throat with an 
effort, as he approached the crisis, ‘I should com- 
mence by telling you that a great change in my 
affairs is likely to take place very soon—a 
= much to my advantage, Mr Capelmann,’ 

‘I am Lae to hear it, Mr Vann,’ replied the 
baker, finding that his companion paused. 

‘Thank you,’ said the clerk. ‘I have known you 
a long time, and have respected you very much ; 
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I have also known your daughter, Miss Bessy, a 
long time. To know you is to respect you; to 
know her is—is—to love her. That is my mean- 
ing. in plain language.’ 

he elder man had leaned back in his chair as 
Vann went on, and listened with a very grave, 
searching look, on his usually heavy features, from 
which the clerk could gather neither encourage- 
ment nor rebuke. Even when he made a full stop, 
the baker did not speak, but continued the steady 
inquiring gaze; so Vann had no choice but to 
resume. 

‘I ought, perhaps, to have broken this more 
delicately,’ he said, ‘but I am not good at making 
a preface. While I was in my poor, struggling 
condition, Mr Capelmann, I felt it my duty to 
conceal my affection for your daughter; but now 
that I have position and Setens to offer her, I feel 
that there is no impropriety in speaking to you on 
the subject.’ 

‘But you know that she has a suitor,’ returned 
the other, very gravely ; his manner, indeed, was 
almost dignified—‘ you know that she has a suitor, 
nay, that she is promised to him in marriage.’ 

‘Tut!’ exclaimed Vann, with his brief and not 

leasant laugh—‘tut! I think, sir, when you 
ow the fortune I can bring, you will not allow 
re wpe scruples to weigh for a moment. 
What! throw away your daughter on such a man! 
—an ironmonger! Never!’ 

‘But I have had reason to suppose, always, that 
the girl liked the lad as well as he liked her, 
returned the baker; ‘and if that should be the 
case 

‘Oh! you would find no difficulty in that,’ urged 
Vann ; ‘such a girlish preferenc2 would not endure 
a day when she knows the offer I now make; when 
she hears that one who might select from almost 
any circle, yet remains firm to his choice, although 
he knows the lofty. Even if she did offer any 
objection,’ continued the clerk, checking the current 
of his speech very suddenly, for he found himself 
upon dangerous ground, and he thought Mr Capel- 
mann’s gravity seemed deepening into sternness, 
‘even then, your authority ought’ 

‘Hum! my authority! I don’t know whether 
we ought to rely too much upon that,’ mused 
Capelmann ; ‘young people have wills of their 
own; and besides, Banner is a very respectable 
young fellow.’ 

‘Perhaps you doubt the reality of my good 
fortune,’ exclaimed Vann ; ‘you shall be the judge, 
yourself, of my future. If you do not deem it 
justifies me in all I say, reject me at once.’ 

‘Softly, softly,’ interposed the baker ; ‘I do not 
take upon myself to accept or reject any one, Mr 
Vann : there is Bessy, and Bessy’s mother also.’ 

‘Let me see Mrs Capelmann to-night, said Vann, 
‘and I am sure she will at once support me ; while 
Miss Bessy, who is, I am certain, an obedient 
daughter, will not om your wishes.’ 

‘There seems to be a great deal of mystery in 
all this, Mr Vann,’ said the baker, ‘and you have 
dropped many hints before, which sounded strange 
and vague. Have you had any money left you /— 
No! Then what is it? Have you been lucky in 
gambling ?—No! Well, I am very glad of that. I 
abhor gambling. Then, as a beginning, for we can 
look upon all said to-night as nothing, you must 
tell me exactly what this sudden good fortune is’ 

Although Vann had foreseen from the first that 


this request would be made, and had, indeed, but 
a very few minutes before invited it, he was 
greatly disconcerted when he heard it ; he found 
that the crisis had come, that his valuable secret 
must be shared with at least one more person. He 
would gladly have avoided the explanation, but, 
as escape was clearly impossible, he began with as 
good a grace as he could. He had intended to give 
only a slight sketch, but, as he went on, found that 
even the briefest history must contain all the main 
facts, so he determined upon making a clean breast 
of it, and told the baker the whole. 

‘This is very strange indeed,’ said Capelmann, 
who still preserved his calm, steady aspect, ‘ very 
strange. 1 don’t see, if you can prove your case, 
how the firm can resist any demand you may make, 
What do you intend to ask ?? 

‘A full third share of the business,’ responded 
Vann promptly ; ‘and I know the gross me are 
quite twenty thousand pounds a year. This they 
inust, and shall give me.’ 

‘You will have, then, about three thousand 
pounds a year, said the baker reflectively, ‘and 
your sister will have about the same. Very hand- 
some fortunes, I must own, if they are realised,’ 

‘That they will be realised, you may be sure,’ 
said Vann; ‘but—but I do not think it would 
benefit my sister to have such a sudden and com- 
plete change from her present position, And, 
again, it must not be forgotten that much of the 
income will depend on my personal exertions; so, 
putting these things together, and remembering 
that she has, most unhappily, formed a habit of 
drinking, why——__ I think, in short, that a com- 
fortable annuity in a quiet country district would 
be the thing for her.’ 

‘Ah! yes; I see,’ said the baker. ‘Then your 
position would be still better. But would she con- 
sent to this? You describe her as a woman of a 
very violent temper.’ 

‘She is,’ said Vann, with emphasis ; ‘ but a little 
justifiable concealment will be practised with her. 

shall not tell her what terms I make, for she is 
so fearfully selfish that she would insist on an 
equal division, No; I shall employ a friend to 
represent a solicitor, and he will make her think 
herself well off with about one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. The rest, Mr Capelmann, shall go 
to enrich Bessy, and make a lady of her.’ 

‘And a gentleman of you, I suppose,’ returned 
Capelmann. ‘But how could I get rid of Banner? 
He might take it very much to heart, you know, 
or might bring an action for breach of promise.’ 

‘Bah ! exclaimed Vann ; ‘people don’t die of 
love now-a-days ; and as for an action !—why, he 
would be laughed out of court. To save trouble, 
I would not mind giving him a hundred pounds, 
and he may think himself lucky to get it.’ 

‘Well, Mr Vann, you deserve to be rich, for you 
evidently think riches can do everything,’ said 
Capelmann, ‘I must have a little time in which to 
think over your very flattering offer. Was Bessy 
aware that you intended to make it ?’ 

‘Ono!’ replied Vann. ‘My actions are, I hope, 
strictly honourable, and I determined that you 
should be the first to hear of my intentions.’ 

‘Tam glad she did not know,’ said the baker. 
‘Your actions, Mr Vann, are such as nobody could 
fail to expect from you,’ As he rose while he was 
speaking, Vann considered the interview at an 
cod, and also ; then, after shaking his host's 
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hand with great warmth, and leaving a message 
for Bessy, he de 

On the ensuing morning, Mr Vann was sum- 
moned to meet both partners in the private 
office, which was the first occasion of his being 
confronted with them together since his posses- 
sion of the secret was made known. Mr Ambrose, 
who had shewn, very plainly, his dislike to 
Vann, took no pains to conceal it now; and 
when his father had made a conciliatory speech— 
in which he regretted that any youthful indiscre- 
tion of a member of his family should have caused 
injury to the family of Mr Vann, had expressed 
his willingness to compensate for such injury, 
and declared he was only anxious to know in what 
manner it could best be atoned—Ambrose consider- 
ably impaired the effect of the address by adding, 
before Vann could speak: 

‘Look here, my good fellow ; I don’t endorse all 
this, and you are not to be cajoled by it into 
abating one penny of what you mean to take. I 
always distrusted you. You guessed as much, I 
have no doubt ; and I believe if you had not found 
out this way to make us bleed, you would have 
taken a much more common one. You tell m 
father that you prefer revenge to money—bah! It 
is a lie, and you know it! Now, go on’ 

‘You are very plain-spoken,’ said Vann through 
his set teeth, and in a tone scarcely audible ; ‘ but 
at anyrate I will match you. I detest you as much 
as you can possibly hate me. I think you.are 
right, however, about the money, for I don’t feel 
inclined to throw away this chance, for any revenge, 
however complete. Let that content you. And 
now we will talk of business) What do you 
offer?’ 

With a bland smile, the father expatiated upon 
the advantage of capital to a young man of such 
talent and enterprise as Vann ; how that, with a 
fair start—in the colonies, for instance—he would 
be sure to make his way, and how glad they would 
be to hear of his success. Without raising painful 
questions, or discussing anything in an angry spirit, 
which could do no good, and was perfectly useless 
when all parties really meant business, he would 
at once come to terms. The firm, although rather 
pressed for money just now, would give him a 
thousand pounds down, pay first-class passages for 
himself and sister, and continue her annuity so 
long as they both remained in Australia; and he 
hoped the past would be forgotten on both sides. 

‘This is your offer, then?’ said Vann, and although 
he struggled to conceal it, there was a light in his 
eye, and a curl on his lip, which caused Ambrose 
Perrow, who was watching him in silence, to wheel 
his chair from the table with an angry exclamation. 

‘Yes ; that is my offer,’ said the old gentleman. 

‘That is your offer, said Vann again. ‘Here is 
mine. He looked, as he spoke, at Ambrose, who, 

lancing by instinct at him, met his eyes with a 

erce stare. ‘Here is mine. Any one to listen to 
you, Mr Perrow, would suppose you were buying 
off the importunity of some poor, troublesome rela- 
tion, but you will find it is not so. You are deal- 
ing with a man who knows his power, and means 
to use it. I will make my fortune out of this, may 
Isink for ever if I don’t! Such a chance will never 
come again, and you may do as you like—I swear 
I will not abate a penny, The firm must have my 
name in it; Frederick Vann must be a partner, and 
that with a full third share. I want nothing more 


or less; and you shall give that, or he sleeps in 
Bow Street to-night !’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, when he 
could find breath to speak —‘ what!’ Ambrose 
only laughed a short low laugh. 

‘Don’t let us lose time, or waste words,’ retorted 
Vann ; ‘I mean exactly what I say, and mean 
to stick to it. Don’t argue with me.’ 

‘But to be a partner. If it weren’t preposterous 
enough in every other way, urged Mtr Perrow, 
‘think how—I mean no offence—how personally 
objectionable you would be to us. You would not 
be comfortable here.’ 

‘As comfortable with you as you will be with 
me, I warrant,’ said Vann, laughing his short in- 
solent laugh again. ‘But don’t waste time. Do 
you suppose I have lived all these ane and don’t 

now when I have a good thing in hand? I am to 
be here, and nothing else’ 

‘We must buy you out at your own price, I 
suppose,’ said Mr Ambrose. ‘Name your figure, 
and have done with it.’ 

‘I won't,’ said Vann flatly. ‘I shall have a better 
position as your partner than I should have in any 
other way, and I might go risking a lump of money. 
But as I don’t want to make myself disagreeable, 
let me tell you this: you might do a great deal 
worse than have a fellow like me for a partner, even 
if you did not get over an ugly difficulty at the 
same time. I am quite willing to let bygones be 
bygones, to work harder than either of you, to act 
honestly by you, and I believe that in ten years’ 
time you won’t be a shilling the poorer for having 
me in the firm.’ 

‘All sorts of persuasion, all offers, were in vain : 
Vann would not be moved; and, after a heated dis- 
cussion of more than two hours, the two parted 
with something like an understanding that he was 
to come into the firm at one-fifth of the profits, in 
lieu of, as he had proposed, one-third. 

‘But even that,” he muttered, ‘will be four 
thousand a year, if it ’s a shilling, and I’ll soon make 
it up to the six. They ride rusty now, of course, 
but they needn’t ; I can make allowances for their 
temper, and I mean to do what is right by them, 
and live respectable, like the others. To shew I 
am in earnest, I’ll drop betting from this day, once 
and for ever.” Indeed, in his way, Vann meant 
honourably by the firm, and there was some truth 
in his argument, that they might do worse than 
take a hard-working man into it, such as he. 

Too excited to work any more that day, he 
resolved, as it was yet very early, to visit his sister, 
and so get over all the disagreeable, but necessary 

reliminary work at once. ithout observing the 
formality of asking permission, he went straight to 
Greenwich; but he could scarcely have chosen a 
more unpropitious day for his visit. His sister was 
in the worst mood he had ever yet seen her, and 
seemed to revel in rehearsing every quarrel they 
had had, and in taunting him with every mean or 
unfriendly act she could rake up ; and those were 
many. It required no acute observation to see that, 
early as it was in the day, she had been drinking ; 
to leave no doubt upon the subject, she openly 
boasted of it, and shewed him a small decanter of 
spirits, which she avowed her intention of emptying 
that afternoon. All this exasperated Vann, who 
swore savagely to himself that she should pay for 
it, and was confirmed in his easily adopted belief 
of her unfitness to be intrusted with considerable 
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sums of money. So long did she maintain her 
harassing discourse, that he at last rose to go with- 
out saying a word on the business which had 
brought him there; she then suddenly changed 
her tone and said: ‘ Now, Dick—as truly as you 
can, you know—tell me what has made you come 
here to-day.’ Briefly and sullenly, for he was in 
his turn out of temper, he told the tale he had 
concocted, which was to the effect, that the case 
against Ambrose Perrow was not so good as they 
had ger ; that although they might gain the 
day in the end, yet there were many difficulties to 
be overcome, and such expenses to be incurred as 
he feared they could hardly meet ; in fine, that he 
had as the best thing he could do, to take 
an allowance of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year for her, on condition of her living in the 
country, and a situation of two hundred a year in 
the firm for himself. If she had tried his temper 
before, the peal of sarcastic laughter, the words of 
contempt and scorn with which she received this 
announcement, tried him tenfold. With instinct as 
unerring as though she had been mt at his 
interview with the partners, she told him his plans, 
laid bare his deceit, and laughed again at the poor 
cunning by which he hoped to trick her; her, she 
said with insulting emphasis ; he, above all men, 
to think of matching his wits against hers! There 
was yet time to counterplot him, and she would do 
it, knowing, as she repeated over and over again, 
that there was a reason why he dared not gratify 
even his spite, if she forbade him. And rising in 
her “on and growing bitterer in her taunts, she 
thrust her mocking face so close to his, and laughed 
so insolently, that all fear, all restraint, all policy, 
was swept away in one fierce burst of ion, and 
he ed his sister down. He rushed out in- 
stantly, turning for a moment to see her risi 
from the floor, lips crimsoned with blood, 
then he fled. 

He knew now that all concerted plans were 
hold upon the firm, 

ill felt confident of gainin e roposed, 

and well would it be for hes sister if ‘anything 
whatever—any crumbs at all—fell to her share. 


CHAPTER VIII.’ 


It may easily be supposed that Perrow senior 
was in no mood to sound his gong, and sum- 
mon to his presence his chosen clerk, Mr Fred- 
erick Vann. The latter took his accustomed post 

the other officials, as he had told his chiefs 
he would do, for one week more, so that they 
might break the tidings of his rise in any way 
most agreeable to themselves ; but he was never 
now summoned to a consultation, although, as 
was generally remarked, the partners were in close 
converse nearly all day. No stab could have been 
so deadly as the stab they had received, for th 
were excessively proud men, although differ- 
ing very — in their manner of shewing their 

and would have preferred the sacri- 

ce of half his wealth, to the admitting such a 
man to an equality with himself; but they had no 
choice. Ambrose Perrow had committed bigamy, 
and even if he had chosen to brave the punishment 
for his offence, yet the repute of the firm would 
have been orm ,and they might as well have taken 
their names at once out of the London Directory. 


y? 


matter, and found some solace in what Vann had 
himself urged as a palliative, that they might have a 
worse business man in alliance with them, and that, 
in the rougher, commoner of their connection, 
which had received but little nursing, he would bea 
valuable auxiliary. Nevertheless, one of the twain, 
at least, had he not known that Vann’s secret was 
shared by another, and had he lived where the 
bravo has a — trade, would have spared 
no gold, and would have dared any personal risk, 
to silence his tongue for ever. is, however, 
under the circumstances, could not be thought of, 
and so, in deep and earnest conversation on the 
coming change, they passed the day, each feeling 
relieved when he heard that Mr Vann had left, 
and would not be back until the following morning. 

Ambrose Perrow generally left about four o’clock, 
his father half an hour or an hour later, but on 
this day the gas had been lighted in the office, and 
the partners still sat there, long after all the clerks 
had gone—all save one, whose duty it was to stay 
and lock up, and who sat glum and solitary, eye- 
ing wistfully the closed door of the private room, 
and devoutly wishing that he could induce at 
least twenty thousand clerks, all over England, to 
strike at once against such infernal tyranny. He 
framed, too, the outlines of a scathing letter which 
he resolved he would send to all the morning 
papers—a letter which should not be less than two 

umns in length—a letter which should lay 
bare the hardships under which mercantile clerks 

e whole system. He com this, men- 
tally, over and over again, ger debating 
whether ‘ Inquirer, ‘ Observer,’ or ‘ A Looker-on 
would read best as the em, when he heard 
a aad, — the lock of t on door ; the door 
opened, and a stout man. own to hi re- 
sented himself 

*Good-evening, sir,’ said the stout man. ‘I saw 
there was a light in your office, although it is 
rather late, and ee just possible that one 
of the partners might be about, I made bold to 
come in. Is either of themehere ?’ 

Now this inquiry had a most unpalatable flavour 
to the clerk, because, if this prosy —_ got hold 
of Perrow senior, who never seemed to value his 
own time, or that of anybody else, why, good 
Heavens! he = ng, it might be nine, ten, or 
eleven o'clock before he got away! So, although 
he could not deny their presence, he gave the most 
discouraging answer he could devise. 

‘They are both here, sir,’ he said, ‘but are 

on private business, and will see no one, 
The morning is your best time to call.’ 

‘Ah! you may think so,’ said the stranger with 
a good-tem smile ; ‘but then, you see, you 
can’t _ y know my business ; I do, and conse- 
quently know that this is my best time. Will you 


see them immedia 

‘It can’t be done, sir,’ said the clerk decisively ; 
i more than my place is worth to interrupt 
them.’ 

‘Well, it isn’t more than my place is worth,’ 
returned the other ; ‘and while you are quite right 
in strictly obeying orders, I will venture to let 
myself in; so you cannot be blamed. I suppose 
that is their room ?” 

There was very little doubt about that, as the 
door bore the inscription, ‘Mr Perrow—Private,’ 


4 So father and son resolved to make the best of the 
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and as he concluded, the stranger walked coolly 
enough towards it. Swearing internally at the 
man’s obstinacy, the young clerk could not, how- 
ever, allow such a breach of official etiquette ; so, 
leaping from his stool, he said: ‘I will let them 
know,’ rapped at the door, and entered. 

‘What is it, Steele?’ said the elder gentleman, 
looking up somewhat angrily, for the clerk had 
spoken truly enough in saying that they did not 
wish to be disturbed. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ began the clerk ; ‘it is 
not my fault, I assure you; but there is a person 
here, sir, who won’t go away without seeing you. 
J told him that the morning’——_, 

‘What is his name?’ asked Mr Perrow. * 

‘He only says he is a stranger, and must see 
you,’ returned the clerk. 

‘Shew him in,’ said Mr Perrow, with some little 
irritation in his voice. Steele disappeared, and the 
partners each noted that the other looked paler all 
at once ; so nervous had they grown, that even the 
slightest incident out of the usual course dis- 
turbed them. 

The next moment the door opened, a stranger 
entered, who closed the door carefully after him, 
and then said: ‘Your servant, gentlemen.’ 

The partners stared hard at the intruder, but 
neither could remember ever having seen him 
before; he was a stout, heavy man, apparently 
nearer sixty than fifty, with bushy, plebeian-look- 
ing whiskers, and iron-gray hair. 

‘Well, sir?’ said Mr Perrow, after a brief examina- 
tion. ‘My clerk says you have important business 
with us. I have not, I believe, the honour of 
knowing you : allow me to ask’ ——. 

‘ With our leave, sir, I will take a seat,’ said the 
visitor ; cj suited the action to the word, then 
placed his hat upon the table; took off very 
deliberately a pair of leathern gloves, and placed 
them in it ; then unwound a very large comforter 
from his neck, and page it with the gloves. 
He then continued: ‘You don’t know me, gentle- 
men ; it isn’t likely that you should, as my business 
is not at all in your line. I am a baker, and my 
name is Capelmann, as you will see by this card.’ 

He laid a card before Mr Perrow as he spoke, 
and waited until the old gentleman had read it: 
besides the name given, there was some information 
about fancy b and hot rolls daily, and that 
families were waited upon for orders. It was, of 
course, utterly out of all probability that the baker 
had called in this manner to solicit custom, so quite 
at a loss what to say, Mr Perrow retained the card 
in his hand, and looked inquiringly at its owner. 

‘I only gave you m 7 continued Mr Capel- 
mann, ‘to shew that I am the person I claim to be. 
I am here, sir, on very important business as con- 
cerns youself. I believe you know very well a 
Mr Frederick Vann?’ Both partners started at 
this unexpected question. The baker proceeded : 
‘And his sister, calling herself Mrs Jane White, of 
Greenwich 

‘Sir, began Mr Perrow, looking round with an 
air which implied a dread of lurking listeners 
everywhere, ‘your inquiry comes so close = a 
very ~— —— But pray, go on. I do know 
these people very well.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Capelmann—‘so do I ; and a more 
thorough scoundrel than this Frederick Vann does 
not exist. As wy rg concerns you so much, and 
as you ought to know why I am here, with your 


permission I will tell you all I know of him. This 
man, sir, has been in the habit for some years of 
dealing at my place for bread, but I never took 
much notice of him until lately. I thought him a 
—_ shabby sort of fellow, and as I didn’t like his 
ooks, I ordered my people not to give him credit 
—however, he never asked for any. The first time 
that I ever took any particular notice of him was 
one day when I was sitting in the front parlour of 
a house at Greenwich. I saw him come up to that 
very same house, and knock at the door, and then 
the servant said that Mr Vann, from Perrow and 
Son’s, was waiting to see Mrs White. That was 
how I knew what he was; and knowing the re- 
spectability of — house, I had a higher opinion 
of him than I had before. Mrs White, gentlemen, 
is a tenant of mine, has been so for years ; and as 
you will soon see, I have reason to say I know a 
great deal about her, in various ways. After this, 
your clerk came a great deal oftener to my house, 
and seemed to dress better’—— 

‘Excuse my interruption,’ said Mr Perrow, who 
was listening, as was his son, with intense eager- 
— evidently to see the exact 
tendency of the narrative ; ‘did Vann recognise yo 
when at Mrs White’s house ?’ oral 

‘Not a bit of it, replied the baker ; ‘I was always 
a cautious man, and I never let him suppose I was 
acquainted with Mrs White, nor was she aware that 
I knew her brother. But, as I was saying, he grew 
more intimate with us about this time ; he used to 
come in of a night and drink a glass of grog; and 
once I asked him to take my Bessy to the other 
side of London, to meet her sweetheart and a few 
friends. She is only eighteen, and he looks forty 
anyhow, so I thought there was no harm in that. 
I little guessed what he had in his mind. Well, 
gentlemen, soon after this it seemed to me as 
though I was never to hear the last of your clerk, 
for all at once my wife comes and tells me that 
she is sure he is after Bessy ; and I watched them a 
little closer, and there was the young hussy flirting 
with him, and yet laughing at him, and —_— her 
sweetheart laugh too ; but I stopped that. I didn’t 
like the man, and soon had cause to dislike him ; 
but, so far as that went, there was nothing bad in 
his making honourable love to even a bit of a girl. 

‘I say 1 stopped this, and I would have stopped 
his coming altogether, but just then Mrs White— 
as I will call her—wrote and asked me to go down 
to her ; and when I did so, I found it was all about 
your affairs ; and it was then, too, I found she was 
your clerk’s sister. I thought, 1 must own, that 
she was hardly in her sober senses, for she has a 
bad habit, gentlemen, which men think little of 
in themselves, but all condemn in a woman: I 
soon found, however, that her tale was true. If 
nothing else had proved it, some hints from Vann 
himself would have done so, hints which I under- 
stood a great deal plainer than he had any idea of ; 
and his attentions to my daughter to gen 
more evident. I kept on pretty out of his 
way, but let him go on, as I wanted to see how far 
such a fellow would go.’ Capelmann stopped 
here, to help himself to some water from a 
decanter, and it would have amused an indifferent 
looker-on to see the impatience with which one of 
his hearers pushed the decanter, and the other the 
glass towards him, and how they seemed to be- 
gru the few seconds he occupied in drinking. 

At last,’ resumed the baker, ‘I knew all. I knew 
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the agreement between him and his sister, and how 
they saw you, sir’—to Ambrose—‘at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and how their plans were ripe for action. 
Your clerk spoke out pretty plainly, and asked me 
to give him y ; using such arguments as shewed 
he considered me as great a scoundrel as himself. 
Why, gentlemen, if Bessy would have broken her 
word—for such a fellow as him, too !—I would 
have drowned her, with my own hands, before she 
should have had him! He told me all about his 
going to be a partner here, and why he was going 
to be one. So you see, gentlemen, the secret you 
were so willing to buy up, was told by each of the 
parties who knew it, although—very luckily—to 
the same person. Just then, as if—as I said before 
—as if I was never to hear the last of your clerk 
and his schemes, a nephew of mine—a man who 
now lives, I am sorry to say, by gambling and 
betting, but who was once as bright a lad as ever 
a in shoe-leather—came very quietly to me, 
and told me that a party named Vann, whom he 
had met at the Dover, where they both went to bet 
sometimes, and where they sometimes saw you, sir’ 
—this to Ambrose again— had been asking him a lot 
of questions about Mr Perrow junior, and was par- 
ticularly anxious to know when he went abroad, 
where he went to, and whose ship he went out in. 
He has been a wild fellow in his time, has my 
nephew, but he never harmed me, and he was my 
sister’s only child ; I promised her, when she was 
dying, I would never turn my back upon him, and 
I haven’t. So I told him not to satisfy Mr Vann 
just then, and consequently he kept out of his way. 
ell, gentlemen, I have told you my story down 
to to-day, and what has happened to-day is this: 
I went to Greenwich to see Mrs White, quite off- 
hand, I may say, but I had a sort of feeling that I 
ought to go,and Iwent. I found her pretty nearly 
mad. She had been drinking again—that was some- 
thing ; but the worst was, that her brother—your 
precious clerk—had been there, and they had had 
a most violent quarrel. I have no doubt she pro- 
voked him, for it’s her nature ; but he had certainly 
used her ill, and had cut her mouth fearfully. I 
won't tell you all she said, gentlemen, but the up- 
shot is simply this: she would rather see her 
brother perish piecemeal, than aid him in any 
scheme which should enrich him by a single 
penny. As things have gone thus far, I thought 
there could be no harm in my coming to you.’ 

Here the baker ceased; the father and son 
looked meaningly at each other, and each shook 
his head. Ambrose then spoke : 

‘It is very kind of you to take this trouble in our 
behalf, Mr Capelmann; and since this unfortunate 
business seems to have been freely canvassed, I am 

lad so discreet a person as yourself has been 
intrusted with it; but beyond proving to us that 
Vann is a rather worse fellow than we thought him 
—which is a very needless addition, I assure you— 
I don’t see that we learn very much, or are in a 
better position.’ 

He ceased, and the two looked dejectedly at the 
baker, who seemed, however, by no means to share 
in their depression. ‘I went through my story 
without interruption,’ he said, ‘that you might 
know just as much as I knew of the course your 
man has taken; but I should not have troubled 
you, if I had no more to say. No, gentlemen, my 
errand is only half done. I can hold all parties as 
powerless as though they were mummies. 


‘If you can,’ exclaimed Ambrose, ‘I will give 
you five thousand pounds!’ 

‘Willingly !’ echoed the senior partner. 

‘Do not be rash, gentlemen,’ smiled the baker ; 
‘Iam not a poor man, but such words make my 
mouth water. First, to speak of Frederick Vann— 
how did he come into your service ?’ 

‘ By a recommendation from Williamson Brothers 
of Manchester,’ replied the old gentleman; ‘he 
brought a letter from them. He is all right on 
that score, for we wrote, as is our invariable prac- 
tice in such matters, to the firm, and they thanked 
us in reply for taking him on, and congratulated us 
on having obtained a good clerk.’ 

‘All forgery on one side, error on the other,’ 
returned Capelmann. ‘This man’s name is not 
Vann at all—his name is Richard Gyllon.’ 

‘The name I saw in the marriage certificate, 
said Mr Perrow. 

‘Of course, assented the baker. ‘He was a 
clerk at Manchester, and was dismissed for some 
small peculations. After he was gone, it was dis- 
covered that he had been embezzling on a much 
grander scale than was at first suspected ; but he 
was never found, although the firm were anxious 
to prosecute. He had become acquainted with a 
very respectable young fellow, named Vann, who 
had been in the employ of Williamson Brothers, 
but who had resigned on his own account. This 
Vann, as I have since learned, having no friends in 
England, went to America, to try some line of life 
more suitable to him than that of a clerk. Gyllon 
knew this ; and when Vann was fairly away, as a 
desperate resource, he came up to London, forged 
the letter of recommendation, and was taken into 
your service after Williamson Brothers had an- 
swered your letter; which they did under the 
belief that it was really their deserving clerk who 
had applied to you. There was less chance of his 
detection as the principals were about retiring 
from business, and so were hardly likely to hear 
of him at a future day. So, gentlemen, Richard 
Gyllon will stand at the bar of the Old Bailey on 
two criminal charges, if I choose—I say if I choose, 
because I expect that you will leave the manage- 
ment of this affair to me: he will be convicted of 
embezzlement and forgery ; and if he gets off with 
a day less than ten years’ penal servitude, he will 
be luckier than most of those who have gone 
before him.’ 


NEW LIGHTS AND OLD. 


WE now-a-days are apt to slight 
Impatiently all truths twice told, 
And in our search for some new light 

Too much to disregard the old. 


*No hackneyed creed !’ we all cry out ; 
*No tedious threadbare lecturing !’ 
And so the teachers go about 
To teach us always some new thing. 


Not least to him is honour due 
Who dares proclaim, in any case, 
The needed truth, and loudly too, 
Although it be quite commonplace. 
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